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joes the Socialist State Tend To Destroy 
Individual Initiative? 


irs. Strauss: 

[This is Anna Lord Strauss of the League of Women Voters 
seaking to you from London. This is our first stop on our journey 
yound the world with a group of 26 representatives of American 
Wsanizations known as the “Town Hall World Seminar.” 

/We had a wonderful flight from New York across the Atlantic 
_ one of Pan American’s new Boeing Stratocruisers christened 
© clipper “United States.” We have been warmly received here 
|ondon. Our first formal meeting was with the Under Secretary 
[Foreign Affairs, Mr. Christopher Mayhew. Today, we were re- 
“ved by the Lord Mayor of London. Mayor Welch, representing 
© United States Conference of Mayors, and a member of our 
wwn. Hall group, presented the scroll on your behalf. Some of us 
sited the House of Commons this afternoon. I will tell you more 
out our meetings later. 

Wow, to preside over our discussion, here is your moderator, the 
esident of Town Hall, New York, and founder of America’s 
»wn Meeting of the Air, Mr. George V. Denny. 

} 


oderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Tonight, we are happy to greet you 
om London, where our Town Meeting party is the guest of the 
iglish-Speaking Union. This marks the beginning of our round- 
2-world Town Meetings which will take us to 13 national capi- 
s, including our own. We are to make this trip in 65 days, 
lhough the actual flying time on the clipper ships of Pan- 
nerican World Airways is only six and one-half days. We will 
end five to six days in each city, and for each program we will 
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discuss a question of common interest to the people in the countiy 
we are visiting and to the people of the United States. 

Here in England, as in our own country, there is a continuoy 
debate over what is called the welfare state. In the general ele# 
tions in July, 1945, the people of Britain elected a socialist gove i 
ment headed by Mr. Clement Attlee, and during the intervenir 
years have nationalized, that is, taken over by the governmens 
the nation’s coal mines, the Bank of England, the railways, gas ary 
electrical companies, civil air lines—-in short, about 20 per cei 
of the nation’s economy. A compulsory health insurance prograjg 
has been instituted and plans are under way for the nationaliz 
tion of the iron and steel industry. In the United States we havi 
had extensive social reforms put through by our National Gover# 
ment under the names “New Deal” of Franklin D. Roosevelt, ar 
the so-called “Fair Deal Program” of President Truman, whidd 
is still being vigorously debated in our Congress. | 

Now there are many arguments for and against socialism, b} 
we are centering our discussion this evening on the question, “Do} 
the Socialist State Tend To Destroy Individual Initiative?” Ca} 
tain Peter Thorneycroft, Conservative member of Parliament, ar) 
Mr. Robert Byfield, a member of the New York Stock Exchang® 
hold that it does. Mr. Harold J. Laski of London University ars 
Mr. Max Lerner of Brandeis University insist that it does nc 

When you have heard the brief statements of these speake1 
we'll have a short discussion period among the speakers therf 
selves, and this will be followed by questions from members # 
our audience composed of both citizens of Great Britain and tl} 
Town Hall seminar and other visitors from the United States aig 
Canada who are here at this time. 

We'll hear first from Captain Peter Thorneycroft, who had a dif 
tinguished career in the Royal Artillery, and who is now a membh 
of Parliament where he is known as an independent-minded lead 
of a group of young Conservatives. Peter Thorneyecroft, we we 
come you to America’s Town Meeting of the Air. Captain Thornel} 
croft. (Applause) 


Captain Thorneycroft: } 

Of course, the socialist state tends to destroy individual initil 
tive. It does more than that. It’s out to smash the free enterprist 
individual initiative system altogether. It seeks to put anoth¢ 
wholly different system in its place. The proposition doesn’t real? 
need arguing; it can be demonstrated. At one end of the worl 
stands Russia, with a socialist economy. At the other end stan} 
America, with a capitalist economy. Under which of those ty 
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“stems is individual initiative most applauded and encouraged? 
| Professor Laski really believes that it’s in Russia, he will be- 
eve almost anything. (Laughter) 
‘No, the man who sits down and makes his own decision on his 
wn initiative to produce something, to sell something, or to buy 
pmething, stinks in the nostrils of the socialist movement. If he 
pes in for manufacture, he’s accused of wasteful or cut-throat 
impetition. If he sells at a profit, he is told that he’s actuated by 
unworthy and evil motive. If he claims the right to buy what 
prefers, he’s cutting right across the socialist doctrine, that 
€ man in the government department really does know what 
e public wants much better than the public knows itself. 
lIt’s just the same thing, whether a man is a maker or a user, a 
Mer or a buyer. He’s not allowed to use his own initiative, to 
ake up his own mind for his own private and individual reasons. 
‘ne tries to do that, he just won’t fit into the pattern of life which 
pcialists want to build around him. 
ust look at the tricks the Socialists used to defeat the freedom 
\ enterprise. In England, fuel and transport are now state mo- 
*polies. It’s a criminal offense for a man to dig coal or run a 
hiroad. I defy any Socialist to maintain that that is a method of 
istering individual initiative. 
There are men I know who used to run their own road-haulage 
meerns— their trucking businesses, as you call them in the States 
wning their own lorries. Under nationalization, if they’re lucky, 
ey’ve been offered jobs as subordinate officials under the road 
lmsport executives. Some are just offered jobs as drivers, and 
bme get no jobs at all. It may be good socialism, but how could 
,yone in all honesty contend that it’s individual initiative? 
{lf the Socialists are returned next time, it will, of course, be- 
wme illegal to do a lot more things—to sell industrial insurance, 
{ to manufacture sugar or cement. I think even Professor Laski 
ould admit that the wider the field of government initiative, the 
aller the field of individual initiative. Listen to what he himself 
rote the other day. He wants to make it, and I quote his own 
prds, “difficult, if not impossible, for any future government to 
“urn to free enterprise.” It really would be an impertinence in 
ch circumstances for him or any other Socialist to maintain that 
»y were seeking to foster the very system which they are all 
: to destroy. 
\Of course, there are plenty of other ways of strangling initiative, 
d Socialists are adept at the use of most of them—taxing undis- 
buted profits at a level which makes it desperately difficult for 
ms to re-equip themselves, taxing incomes on a scale which 
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makes extra effort hardly worth while, and lots of little petty wayy 
as well, like prohibiting private lorries from traveling more the 
25 miles from their base, multiplying the number of departmen 
through which application must be made before any action | 
taken whatsoever. 

“Strangle the private sector and enlarge the public one” is th 
age-old policy of Marxism. In 1945, Mr. Laski said, and these aga} 
are his own words: “It’s not enough to recite Marxism, we muff 
apply it.” I disagree. I think that on both sides of the Atlant 
we have got to fight against it with every constitutional weapc 
that we have. If we fail, many other things will fail also. We mu 
fight to defeat the doctrines of Karl Marx and keep for individue 
the right to use their own initiative. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: i 

Thank you, Captain Thorneycroft. Harold J. Laski has been 
frequent visitor to the United States and has spent many yea 
teaching in American universities, most recently ‘at Roosevé) 
College in Chicago. In his own country, he has served as profess§ 
of political science at the University of London since 1920. He} 
a former chairman of the National Executive of the Labor pari 
and he is the author of many books in the field of government aig 
politics. Professor Laski, we assume that your counsel on tonigh 
question will be slightly different, at least, from that of Peti 
Thorneycroft. Harold J. Laski. (Applause) 


Mr. Laski: 


Mr. Thorneycroft is vigorous and even violent, but I don’t fi§ 
that he’s persuasive. I take it that he means by private initiati 
a man’s power to do a job in which he finds freedom and fulfiff 
ment. He wants to preserve an economic system that, in the mini} 
industry, for example, the great mining expert, Mr. David Browy 
lie, has told us had about 60 per cent average efficiency; whi} 
the Coal Conservation Committee told us that the proper use | 
electric power in British industry would save 55 million tonsa 
coal per annum; and which the Industrial Fatigue Resear} 
Board told us that if the steel industry knew how to-use the m| 
improved methods it could increase its output by 50 to 100 x! 
cent. ! 

Individual initiative doesn’t depend on what Americans | 
curiously call free enterprise. There simply isn’t any free enti 
prise in most British or most American industries requiring lar} 
capital. The trust and the combine, the trade association, pric 
fixing systems have settled all that. And let me add that, wil 
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hll its defects, Soviet Russia honors effort and discovery in science 
nd industry at least as highly as any country in the world. Per- 
naps Captain Thorneycroft has not tried to find out too much 
about Russia, lest it disturb his political philosophy. 

_ Socialism negatively increases incentive. It stands for equal 
ppportunity. It’s against nepotism. Unemployment is the whip 
at spurs to action the limitation of creative action only to a small 
part of society. And socialism positively increases initiative. It 
ffers a living wage. It offers the chance of working on the job 
ith the real opportunity of promotion, the satisfaction of the 
reative craftsman’s impulse, the chance of running a great enter- 
prise of service to the community, and the sane running of your job. 
| No doubt, Mr. Byfield is going to tell us that socialism endangers 
the pathfinding pursuits. There isn’t an atom of truth or evidence 
Cor credulity of that kind. More has been done for research and 
art and management since 1945 by the British Government than 
ali the years from 1919 to 1945. Mr. Byfield really ought to know 
Lnat the great administrator, the great scientist, the great tech- 
sologist—all of them are artists who don’t work for money but 
®@ecause they are driven, like the great poet or like the great 
Gector, by an inner creative passion which brooks no denial. 

I wholly agree with Mr. Thorneycroft that we want continuous 
=echnical adaptation in industry. The principle of socialism is 
=o set men and women free by giving them security, giving them 
Gecent health, giving them decent standards of living. It’s when 
chey’ve got these things that adventure and experiment become 
oossible. Hope is the parent of initiative, and an insecure world 
$$ a world without hope. Most people under so-called free enter- 
prise live in fear and poverty all over the world. 

Mr. Thorneycroft ought to ook not at the advertisements of free 
enterprise, but at its realities, at the reports of the temporary 
National Economic Committee of the United States Congress, 
‘or example, and especially its Twelfth Report. And he ought to 
ook at the picture painted by the Senate Committee on Small 
3usiness, and he’ll then find that socialism offers to this world 
ior the first time in its history, to millions who’ve never known 
anything save toil and exploitation, the chance of living with 
Hignity. So-called free enterprise is the ghost of a dead past 
ying to pretend that it still has a body and still has a soul. 
Applause) j 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Mr. Laski. Some of our Town Meeting listeners 
vill recall a very effective presentation last January by Mr. Rob- 
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ert S. Byfield, when we discussed the question, “Are Corporate; 
Profits Too High?” Mr. Byfield is an extremely alert member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, who’s been appointed by that} 
group to represent the Exchange on our Town Hall World Seminar: 
Mr. Byfield began his study of world affairs as a member of thei 
American Relief Administration under Herbert Hoover in 1919/1 
He served for more than fifteen years as president of the American 
Foreign Investing Corporation, and has watched the operation# 
of what is known as American free competitive enterprise from} 
the inside. Mr. Robert S. Byfield. (Applause) 


Mr. Byfield: 

Professor Laski has not only failed to answer the arguments of} 
my colleague, Peter Thorneycroft, but he has gone far beyond the! 
boundaries of tonight’s question. He has made a frontal and char4 
acteristically violent attack on the competitive free system as 
we know it. He smears it with such hackneyed epithets as “bour- 
geois, monopoly capitalism, corporate lobbies, bankruptcy, decay.’| 
Under these circumstances, he’s thrown down the gauntlet, ano§ 
we accept his challenge. We shall lay the system that he espousest 
down alongside competitive free enterprise and let the results! 
speak for themselves. 

To begin with, he has confused the compulsory socialist state 
with social reforms and social security. Such benefits of a rising 
and modern standard of living as adequate compensation, the 
chance of advancement in industry, and the satisfaction of the 
creative impulses inherent in man are more characteristic of com:} 
petitive free enterprise than of socialism. On the contrary, the! 
great socialist monopolies mean the extinguishment of the little) 
man as an economic unit. (Applause) t 

Professor Laski, to quote his very words, has just told you that 
he sees no evidence that the little man can fulfill his duties in the/ 
community life. This comes as a shock to me as an American} 
because my country has been built up on the initiative of thou-} 
sands of little men. My colleague has pointed out that if Professot 
Laski had his way, he would try to prevent any future governmen | 
from ever being able to return to competitive free enterprise. This| 
statement confirms the belief of millions of Americans, including . 
myself, that socialism is something you don’t just try, like you! 
try cyanide. (Applause) 

And now what of the record? This idea of socialism and the! 
failure of a compulsory socialist state are as old as antiquity) 
itself. The ancients tried it and rejected it. Captain John Smith oj 
the Virginia Colony abandoned the idea to keep his community’ 
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[rom starving to death. He said, “When our people were fed out 
bf the common store and labored jointly together, glad was he 
ho could slip from his labor or slumber over his task, he cared 
hot how. Nay, the most honest of them would hardly take so much 
true pains in a week as now for themselves they do in a day. 
Neither cared they for the increase, presuming that however the 
jaarvest prospered, the general store must maintain them, so that 
Wwe reaped not so much corn from the labors of thirty as now three 
br four do provide for themselves.” 
| And today, the case against socialist monopoly is even more 
bverwhelming. One finds the wreckage of socialist experiments 
is the beaches of the seven seas. The recent history of the 
nited States is replete with examples. We’ve had it, too. We 
could give you dozens of examples, but here’s one of them. In 
World War I, the Federal Government took over and operated 
bur railroads. Under Director-General MacAdoo, the roads cost 
che taxpayers $1,600,000,000, an average of about $2,000,000 a day; 
while during World War II, under private operation, these same 
sailroads not only cost the taxpayer nothing but they actually 
waid $2,500,000 a day into the federal treasury in taxes. 

The question of private initiative under the two systems is 
‘rrevocably geared to their relative productive efficiencies. If the 
cempulsory socialist state cannot produce goods and services in 
ever-increasing profusion and at competitive prices, it must of 
necessity disappoint the workers as well as management and the 
sath-breakers as well as the other creative groups. The Socialists 
‘mn all countries have done much talking about their production 
-argets, but the free enterprise countries, such as Switzerland, 
3elgium, Canada, and the United States, have been delivering the 
zoods. In American slang, our opponents have got the soap boxes, 
put we’ve got the soap. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Byfield. Most listeners to Town Meeting are 
familiar with the voice of our next speaker. Max Lerner is a 
volitical columnist, author, and lecturer, and was for five years 
sditorial director of a newspaper called PM. He has recently be- 
“ome a columnist for the New York Post Home News. In the fall, 
dr. Lerner will take a position as professor of American Civiliza- 
ion and Institutions at Brandeis University at Waltham, Massa- 
-husetts. Mr. Lerner is a former editor of The Nation, and is now 
. contributing editor of the New Republic. He’s the author of sev- 
ral books, the most recent being Actions and Passions, published 
his year. Mr. Max Lerner. (Applause) 
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Mr. Lerner: 
To my countryman, Mr. Byfield, I want to say that not all th 


soap in the world will wash away the actual record of where; 
capitalism has failed and what it has done to individual ini- 
tiative. (Applause) 

And in looking at that record, I suggest that instead of talking} 
about early Mediterranean cultures and what John Smith did} 
or didn’t do, or did or didn’t say, in 1607, we get away from archae-| 
ological expeditions and, in American slang, get down to cases. 
Mr. Byfield. 

And I want to talk about contemporary capitalism, even as it’s 
worked out in our country. Europe, of course, is the continent of 
capitalism’s birth. I’ve been around Europe this summer, andi 
there’s no area in Europe today where any responsible party 
thinks seriously of exhuming the corpse of dead capitalism and 
putting clothes on it again and making it live. And may I say 
again that the one country in Europe which gives you a sense of 
strength is Great Britain, which is the country which has the 
strongest approach to the problem of socialism. 

Now, Mr. Byfield, speaking of our country, may I say that! 
capitalism is in some ways sick there. Despite the rosy picture 
that you paint of American capitalism, and which I must unpaint# 
for you, capitalism is sick, even in America, the land of its greatest 
success. ; 

Sickness takes three forms. First, monopoly. And that isn’t 
just a word, Mr. Byfield. Since the 1880’s the free American 
economy has been growing less free. The monopolies have been! 
pushing out not only the small businessman, but the middle-sized 
businessman. The path of monopoly is strewn with the graves of} 
the hopes of free enterprise. Every year, the area of concentrated 
power gets greater, the area of small business enterprise shrinks | 
The monopolies are governments in themselves and bureauc4 
racies in themselves. And they levy their taxes on their rivalsi 
on consumers, on farmers, on labor. } 

They are the American form of feudalism. The old feudal barong) 
of the crags have been replaced by the barons of the bags. And] 
the more feudal they become, the more they cry “free enterprise,’ | 
bleating like lambs to conceal the visage of the wolves. When yous 
speak of initiative, Mr. Byfield, don’t say individual initiative! 
say “bicorporate” initiative. Then you'll be speaking of something } 

The second disease is boom and bust. The patient goes through} 
fevers, alternating with chills. He has his manic moments wher} 
he thinks he is J. P. Morgan, when a building lot on the Florida} 
waterfront or a block of U. S. Steel is worth kingdoms. And ther} 
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ie has his depressive moments when they seem worth almost 
aothing. Even worse, he has his periods of almost full employment, 
Ss we've had recently, when we thought we’d found the secret of 
erpetual prosperity, and then periods of ten or fifteen million 
eople idle. Right now in our country, Mr. Byfield, you know and 
| know that we seem to be walking into the valley of the shadow of 
(nother bust. Planning can avert it, as planlessness has created it. 
| And the third disease is that even in its best periods capitalism 
as become dependent on public funds. In our country today in 
‘America there is very little housing that isn’t subsidized and 
nderwritten by public funds. The whole of our farming com- 
aunity is being today subsidized by public funds, and it’s well 
iat it is. Would Mr. Byfield withdraw that? Would he withdraw 
lhe price support? There are backward areas in America like 
the South which without government help would be desolate. 
| Speaking of the South, let me again come down to cases. I’m 
aot talking of Russia. I’m not even talking of British socialism. 
i'm now talking of the socialism we’ve experienced in our country. 
im not talking of the social service state. ’m talking of the South 
where a great public utility empire called Commonwealth and 
Gouthern used to serve that area. Then the Socialist principle 
same along, fathered by George Norris—the idea of the TVA, the 
Idea of publicly developing and selling hydroelectric power. 

it has worked. And why? Because where Commonwealth and 
Southern followed the principle of charging what the traffic would 
sear, TVA cut rates in order to increase consumption, and the 
Jalley of the Tennessee has blossomed like the rose, and a new 
way of life has been created, and farmers and small businessmen 
wre more prosperous today than they ever were before. That, Mr. 
3yfield, is the record of what the socialist principle can do where 
tt is tried in one sector of the American economy. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 

We seem to have a slight difference of opinion up here on the 
olatform, so we’re going to let the proponents of either side close 
na little bit on the umpire. If you will come up here around the 
nicrophone with me, gentlemen, before we take the questions 
rom the members of this representative British and American 
udience, we’d like to have a little discussion. Captain Thorney- 
roft, would you like to start us off? 

Captain Thorneycroft: The first thing I'd like to ask Mr. Laski 
s this. Let him put the cards face upward on the table. Where is 
.e trying to go? Does he believe in a system which is 80 per cent 
rrivate enterprise and 20 per cent state enterprise? Or does he 
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HAROLD J. LASKI—Professor of po- 
litical science at the University of 
London since 1920, Mr. Laski is a 
member of the National Executive 
Committee of the English Labor party. 
A graduate of Oxford University, he 
has been lecturer at McGill University, 
1914-16, and at Harvard University, 
1916-20. He is the author of several 
books, among them Grammar of Poli- 
tics, Democracy in Crises, and Liberty 
in the Modern State. 


ROBERT S. BYFIELD—Mr. Byfield is a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, an economist, financial writer, 
and assessment banker. 


MAX LERNER — Prior to becoming 
professor of American Civilization at 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass., 
a position which he now holds, Max 
Lerner was professor of government 
at Harvard Summer School (1939-41) 
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and professor of political science at 
Williams College (1938-43). He has alsc 
served in various editorial capacities |) 
having been managing editor of the) 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences} 
editor of The Nation 1936-38, and edi-9 
torial director of PM from 1943 unti¥j 
it suspended publication. In addition 7 
he is the author of a number of books% 
including: It Is Later Than_ Yovj} 
Think; Ideas Are Weapons; and The 
Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes. 
Mr. Lerner was born in Russia in} 
1902 and brought to the United States: 
at the age of 5. He is a graduate olf 
Yale University (A.B., 1923), Washing-! 
ton University (A.M., 1925), and Rob-| 
ert Brookings Graduate School of Eco- 
nomics and Government (Ph.D., 1927). 


PETER THORNEYCROFT — Captain 
Thorneycroft is a Conservative mem- 
ber of the British Parliament from 
Monmouth, Wales. 


want the same end as the Communists want in Russia? He pub-| 
lished a foreword to the Communist Manifesto the other day. I 
think he’s doing the Communist propaganda for them. Where doe 
he stand? Is he on the same side as the Communists or against# 
them? 

Mr. Laski: May I begin by thanking Mr. Thorneycroft warmly 
for reading my books? He must be my other reader. 4 

And the answer to him is that whenever any industry is vitalii 
to the life of the nation, I should hope that my party would nation-% 
alize it and nationalize it so firmly that the omelet that it made} 
could never be unscrambled by Mr. Thorneycroft and his friends.|! 

Mr. Byfield: You know, when I listened to the description of the} 
country I left a few days ago, given by Professor Laski and Mr) 
Lerner, I wondered whether I’d ever been there. (Laughter andij 
applause) 

Now I don’t want the British audience to get any false impres-} 
sions, but I must say that this place that has been described to youl 
happens to contain six per cent of the world’s land area, seven pea 
cent of the world’s population, and happens to produce fifty pert 
cent of the world’s goods, including eighty-five per cent of the: 
motor cars. You know all the rest, and I’ll have to tell Mr. Lerner 
about it sometime. (Applause) ¥ 

Mr. Lerner: I will not stand second to Mr. Byfield in proclaiming} 
the wealth and productive power of my country, but I should likel 
to remind him that it was perhaps someone other than the National! 
Association of Manufacturers that gave us the resources in that 
country, that gave us the continental expanse, that gave us the! 
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al and the iron and all the reserves, that gave us that tremen- 
us human resource power. I should like to remind him that the 
story of America is the history of a fortunate people who have 
‘ell used those resources, but I should also like to remind him 
jat since 1880 we have used them tragically—that there have 
en these alternations of boom and bust, that there have been 
4ese alternations of unemployment and employment. 

|And I should like to remind him that he doesn’t have to have 
een in America only a few days ago to know that today millions 
| people in America are genuinely concerned as to what the 
Sa helds for them in terms of jobs, in terms of security. If 
jngland had the kind of resources that America had, Mr. Byfield, 
jagland, also, could do that kind of job. (Applause) 

| Mr. Laski: Can I ask Mr. Byfield why it is that in the United 
i if you want to have a railroad that’s decently equipped and 
. to travel on, you have to put it into bankruptcy and run it by 
weceiver? 

“ir. Byfield: Yes, I can answer that. If the Government, through 
¢ Interstate Commerce Commission, would allow the railroads 
( earn a respectable return on their property value, you wouldn’t 
ve many bankrupt railroads except for poor management. 
And while I’m here before this microphone, I’d like to answer 
6 last little matter that Mr. Lerner brought up about his TVA. 
ew I would again like to stick to the facts. The TVA has been 
presented to you as one thing, but I call it a typical example of 
Eberg economics. You know an iceberg, when it floats on the 
la, only projects one-eighth above the water. The other seven- 
2hths are under the sea, and that’s where the trick bookkeeping, 
hidden subsidies, and the tax forgivenesses are. The TVA has 
900kkeeping system of its own. It’s too long to tell you about it, 
t it doesn’t do anything as far as power production goes that a 
‘ivate company couldn’t do just as well or better. 

(Captain Thorneycroft: If they’re going to talk about bankrupt 
ilroads, could I ask Mr. Laski how on earth he’s got the effron- 
wy for ever putting a question of that kind before a British 
idience? His own nationalized railroads have lost approximately 
lirty million pounds, and the only suggestion which the govern- 
pnt which he supports can put forward now is that they should 
Kise the profits on the roads in order to pay the staggering losses 
_the rails. They call that coordination of inland transport over 
bre, but in the old days there was a robuster and shorter term 
at. 

(Mr. Laski: I think that Mr. Thorneycroft is getting ready for 
2 election of 1950. (Laughter) He really ought to be serious, He 
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can’t expect any government, hot even a socialist government, t¢ 
undo the mess made by a hundred and twenty years of capitalis | 
in the process of a single year. And I'd like to say to him, as I’c ih 
like to say to Mr. Byfield, that they really must not make state! 
ments upon the basis of their beliefs that all facts were born free 
and equal. | 

Mr, Lerner: I’d just as soon let Mr. Laski and Mr. Thorneycrof} 
discuss British railroads, but I do care a good deal about the TVAY 
When Mr. Byfield talks about the hidden accounting, it remind: 
me a little of what used to be said back in 1937 and 1938 beford 
the TVA became a living reality. But today it is a living reality} 
believe me, and I want to talk to this British audience, as well al 
to the American audience, and I ask you not to have the TV/} 
misrepresented te you. The TVA has today developed the ref 
sources of the entire valley. Whatever may have been spent on i| 
has been returned tenfold and twentyfold, and today when thi 
originator of the TVA, Mr. Lillienthal, is attacked in the Senate} 
who is it that goes to his defense, Mr. Byfield? It is the business} 
men and the farmers of the TVA region itself who come to hi/ 
defense, because this has been for them not just a socialist prin 
ciple, but a principle that has transformed living and given then? 
a chance to make a life. (Applause) | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. Lerner. We’ll have some more o} 
this in just a few moments—about a ininute and a half, to be exac 
—just before we get into our question period. Now we have ; 
special message of interest to our listeners. 

Dr. Givens: This is Willard E. Givens, Executive Secreta 
of the National Education Association of the United States! 
Through an invitation from America’s Town Meeting of the Air} 
I am representing the teachers of the United States of Americi! 
as a member of the World Town Hall Seminar. I hope that every) 
teacher who hears this and our succeeding weekly radio pro ¢ 
grams will gather together groups to discuss the important inter} 
national issues which the members of our seminar will discus; 
each week with peoples of various nations around the world. W4 
believe that it is important that you consider with us, as we maki! 
this trip around the world, the current problems and objective! 
which are important for the welfare of all the people in all thi 
nations everywhere. | 

We hope to present to you each week interesting and stimulatin, 
discussions which will help us all to become better informed abou 
the world problems and more sympathetic in understanding ou} 
neighbors around the world. So I would like to suggest to all thi 
teachers, wherever you are, that you act as modern town criers| 
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| 
ell your friends about these Round-the-World Town Meetings. 
ganize discussion groups and form the habit of thinking about 
ternational affairs as citizens interested in the whole world and 
_ all members of the human race. With this viewpoint, we should 
ll be better citizens of our respective countries. 

, And now for our question period we return you to Mr. Denny. 


1 
i 
} 
| 
| 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we are ready for our question period here u§ 
Caxton Hall in London, but before we take the questions from th: 
audience, two of our speakers want to continue the discussio1 
they were having around the mike. We’ll start with Mr. Byfiele 

Mr. Byfield: Again I should like to enlighten Professor Lerne1 
I’m a businessman, and I think I understand some of the reaction: 
of businessmen. If I were the Aluminum Company or Union Car 
bide or some of the other people who had big plants getting sub 
sidized power in the Tennessee Valley, I’d be for it, too, becaus 
the people of Vermont and California and Illinois have to pa 
for that cheap power. And if I were getting industrial power a 
3 17/100 mills, the way they’re getting, while the private com 
panies pay almost that in taxes, alone, Id like it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now then we'll go on with the questio. 
period, and we’ll start with the gentleman on the third row her 
Yes? 

Man: 1 am one of Professor Laski’s students at London’s Schoo; 
of Economics. I should like to ask Professor Laski whether we cay 
have socialism and have, say, the Stakhanovite carrot but not th 
stick of the forced labor camp? Can we have socialism without 
single-party state and the end of political democracy, as we kno 
it? Can we have socialism without state censorship of music, litera 
ture, art, thought, and even clowns? 

Mr. Laski: I don’t know how long you’ve been at the School o 
Economics, but you’ve certainly learned very little there. If | 
thought the implications of socialism are what you think are th 
implications of socialism, I should not be a member of the Labo: 
party. I am as much for freedom as any person in this hall, b 
I am in favor of freedom for the whole of the community an¢ 
not for freedom of part of the community. The trouble with you 
must be that you’ve been indoctrinated too profoundly by Pr 
fessor Hayek, and you'd better come next term to some of my 
lectures. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Thorneycroft has a comment. 

Captain Thorneycroft: Just a very short comment on that. I’ 
very glad to think that you’ve probably been listening to Professo! 
Lionel Robbins as well as Professor Laski at the London Scho ! 
of Economics. The fact is that the machine gun and the concentra 
tion camp have certainly replaced the price mechanism in th 
only full socialist economy in Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. We have a question from the younges 
member of our Town Hall Seminar for Mr. Lerner. 
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an: Mr. Lerner, my name is Roger Kvam. I’m from the Town 
il Seminar, and I’d like to ask you whether you aren’t abso- 
ely unfair when you say that the social ills in Europe today 
caused by capitalism, when in reality they are caused by Nazi 
mbs which were once aided and abetted by socialism and 
.ssian Communism. 


Mr. Lerner: Obviously, the social ills have been caused by 
x and by fascism, and by economic dislocation and collapse. I 
ow only this: that Europe on the eve of World War I had been 
“ough a period of capitalism; that Europe on the eve of World 
HE I had a capitalism which was on the point of collapse; that 
wwas that collapse which, to a very great degree, led to these 


WAnd may I for a moment, Mr. Chairman, just take this oppor- 
nity to say that the insistence of several gentlemen, both in the 
idience and among my opponents, upon equating socialism with 
bs system in Russia is one which I will in no sense tolerate in this 
scussion? (Applause) That is totalitarianism. It calls itself social- 
i; it is totalitarianism. When I speak of socialism, I speak of 
jevystem of democratic socialism, and when people ask me 
eether you can have it without concentration camps, I point to 
seat Britain itself, and I tell you you are as free a country as we 
# You are as free a country as any in the the world. (Applause, 
ssents) 


ian: I am a former student of Professor Laski, and I would 
=e to ask him this question: Does the Seminar think that the 
andinavian countries and New Zealand under democratic social- 
m and cooperative movements show any lack of initiative at the 
sent time, after twenty years of socialist rule? 

Mr. Laski: I should have said that Norway was one of the 
‘blest and the most dignified countries in the world today. I 
ould have said that we in Great Britain, after what we’ve re- 
ived out of their magnanimity from the Socialist Government 
New Zealand, and when we compare the standards of life of 
aw Zealand with the standards of life of most countries of the 
orld, are proud to think that New Zealand is a sister Dominion 
the British Commonwealth. 

Man: Captain Thorneycroft has been using highly emotional 
aguage about machine guns and pistols. Could he tell us why, in 
ammersmith, when Conservative supporters were going around 
e outskirts of the crowd during the election campaign dis- 
buting pamphlets— Socialism: The Thin Edge of Communism— 
r. Winston Churchill, in the center of the crowd, was putting 
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his foot in it by saying the Labor party and the Conservativ } 
party are both opposed to communism? 
Captain Thorneycroft: He said exactly the the truth, as far ar 
some members of the Labor party were concerned—like May 
Ernest Bevin, to whom this country can be extremely grateful 
Mr. Ernest Bevin has been bitterly attacked by Mr. Laski, any 
men like Mr. Laski undoubtedly are arguing precisely the sam} 
case as communism. 4 
Mr. Laski: Considering the fact that when I was the Chairmay 
of the Labor party in 1945 and 1946, I did more than any membe#f 
of the party, both by writing and by action as its Chairman, t} 
prevent the affiliation of the Communist party to the Labor party! 
I think the remarks of Mr. Thorneycroft, for whom I have th’ 
utmost veneration, suffer in this particular aspect from a certai'} 
amount of palpable imprecision. . 
Man: I would like to ask Mr. Byfield a question. He was talkin} 
about capitalist America and socialist Britain. Could he compa 
the figures on unemployment in capitalist America with figurel 
on unemployment in socialist Britain? How do you account fo) 
it in a free enterprise state? 
Mr. Byfield: I’d hoped that question wouldn’t come up, bu; 
inasmuch as it has, I'll be glad to answer it. There are approx} 
mately fifty-nine million employed people in the United State} 
and approximately three million or three and one-half millio! 
unemployed. In Great Britain—I have no figures, except that | 
would like to quote from Mr. Morrison and Mr. Bevin, who sai 
that there would be at least two million more unemployed if 
Britain than there are at the present time, if Marshall aid shoul? 
cease. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Lerner? 
Mr. Lerner: If we’re going to indulge in “ifs,” let me try a 
“Sf” on employment. If America had not, during the war, had | 
war economy, what would have happened to American capitalisr] 
and employment? And if America, since the war, had not had a’ 


ment and employment? 

Captain Thorneycroft: May I, as an Englishman, say somethin} 
on this? Mr. Laski and Mr. Lerner have made a bitter attac:| 
upon American capitalism. If it wasn’t for the free enterpri 
system in America and the dollars they’re sending over here 
there would be large-scale unemployment in this country at th’ 
present time, and they well know it. (Applause) 

Mr. Laski: I yield to no one in my admiration for the generosit 
with which America has given Marshall aid to this country 
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t I think it’s important for Americans to understand and for 
aglish people to understand that they had an economy undeva- 
ted by war, that they had a volume of resources far beyond 
nything that we could have, that we spent our blood and treasure 
| two world wars on a scale proportionately far beyond that of 
e United States. And when it comes to being partners in a great 
biritual adventure, I think the less we talk in the terms that Mr. 
orneycroft just talked, the better for everybody. I’ve got 
othing but hope that America will be converted to common 
nse. And let me add, Mr. Thorneycroft, that what I said about 
merican capitalism is nothing to what I would say about British 
ppitalism, if only there were time this evening. (Applause) 

Lady: I'd like to ask Captain Thorneycroft what price he feels 
ae British people have paid for the security and the standards 

* health and the other aspects mentioned by Professor Laski. 
(Captain Thorneycroft: They’re paying a very high price for 
verything at the present time, of course, for the Social Reform 
\yogram. But I support Social Reform. It would only be possible 
is the basis of large scale foreign borrowing. All our social se- 
arity —all the standards of living that we have in this country — 
/at present almost entirely dependent upon the loans which are 
“ming over from the United States. And that’s why I’m so 
stonished that men like Mr. Laski and Mr. Lerner should spend 
=> much time attacking them. 

Man: I'd like to ask Mr. Byfield a question. When he’s talking 
i the TVA and the cost of the project, it does seem that he is 
sore interested in his profession as a member of the Stock Ex- 
hange rather than questions which are measured in human 
appiness. We know our Tories in this country. We know that 
vey are interested more in money and in profits and in dividends. 
Je know that firms today are paying 100 per cent dividends at 

time when we are supposed to be in grave economic condition. 
; it true that he is more interested in the business side of the pro- 
sct rather than in, as Mr. Lerner has said, the terms of human 
appiness, which, I believe, have been very great? 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank you. Mr. Byfield, do you have a 
omment? 

Mr. Byfield: You know, there is such a thing as a government 
udget, and if you keep paying no attention to it, some things will 
appen. Now I don’t want to answer that except in one way. There 
lust be some interest in money in Great Britain as well as in 
merica, because ever since I’ve gotten here, that’s all I have seen 
1 the headlines— it’s got something to do with the pound and the 
ollar—and that’s money. 
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Captain Thorneycroft: I can give the figures which will disabus? 
the gentleman’s mind. They were given by Sir Stafford Cripps 
Distributed profits in this country are only three hundred ani 
twenty million, after taxation; salaries, fifteen hundred million} 
wages, three thousand million. If you took another quarter ci 
the profits, it would only make a difference of four pence on th’ 
pound in wages, so let’s drop that ridiculous sort of propagandely 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. One at a time, please. Yes, Mr. Laski® 

Mr. Laski: It reminds me of one of the most famous remarks ip 
history: “There are lies, damn lies, and statistics.” (Applause 
laughter) i 

Man: Mr. Byfield, how can you justify a system of societ; 
which produces millionaires on the one hand and paupers on th} 
other, which produced next to The Star Spangled Banner, th) 
proudest song we’ve ever heard, the song Buddy, Can You Spar’ 
a Dime? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Byfield, would you care to comment on th} 
disparity of the distribution of wealth in the United States? 

Mr. Byfield: Well, that’s a subject about which there’s a grea 
deal of misinformation. It might interest my questioner that th) 
distribution of wealth in America is far more amazingly wide thay 
you have any idea. You know that the people who get fiv) 
thousand a year or less get ninety per cent of the wages and sal 
aries, seventy per cent of the dividends and interest, and eighty 
three per cent of the rents. The wealthy people—that is to say 
people who get twenty-five thousand or more, families wit 
those incomes—receive only one and two-tenths per cent of thi 
national income. That may be surprising to you, but those ar 
authentic figures. 

Mr. Laski: May I add some authentic figures to Mr. Byfield’! 
authentic figures? Does his questioner know that two hundred 
corporations in the United States control over 84 per cent of thi 
whole economy of the United States? } 

Mr. Byfield: That proves nothing, because there are millions anc 
millions of stockholders in American corporations, and that dig 
tribution is very wide. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I wish there were time for more ques 
tions. Now, while our speakers prepare their summaries, here”: 
a special message of interest to you. | 

Mrs. Strauss: This is Anna Lord Strauss again, reporting to you 
further about the activities of our Town Hall World Seminar. You 
have heard several members of our group participate in the dis 
cussion this evening. Tomorrow morning, we are to meet witt 
Mr. Robert Boothby, another member of Parliament, and Professoi 
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orge Catlin, to discuss the possibility of a united Europe. This 
| be the third regular meeting of the Seminar since we arrived 
London. 
mn Friday morning, our discussion will deal with the question 
socialized medicine. On Saturday we leave London by air for 
ris. We are having a most rewarding visit here. Our host is the 
aglish-Speaking Union, with quarters on Charles Street, just 
' Berkeley Square, a place where all traveling Americans are 
armly received. 
n behalf of the Town Hall World Seminar, I want to express our 
reciation to Mr. Frank Darvall, Director General of the English- 
eaking Union, and Captain R. W. Orme, its public relations 
eer, who have done so much to make our visit in London pleas- 
4 and profitable. 
‘And now for the summaries of tonight’s question, I return you 
| Mr. Denny. 
Mr. Denny: Our first summary comes from Mr. Max Lerner. 
Mr. Lerner: The real question, as I see it, is what form of social 
ganization makes men put forth the best in them, not only for 
eir own profit or greed, but for the common good? I beg of all 
us not to leave the common good out of our reckoning, because 
we do, then the common men will leave us out of their reckoning. 
One of the geniuses of English literature, John Donne, said, 
‘9 man is an island.” I beg of you, do not define men’s incentives 
such a way that you picture them as able to do their best only 
beasts in the economic jungle, only when they can hog things 
r themselves and beat down the others. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Max Lerner. Now, Mr. Robert Byfield. 
r. Byfield. 
Mr. Byfield: Socialism is not new. It has been tried during almost 
ery era of history, and it has always failed. Our bill of particu- 
"s against the compulsory socialist state, among many other 
ings, is that the absence of adequate rewards for success and 
e penalties for failure discourage the will to produce. Its giant 
mopolies have not brought the worker and his employer closer 
sether, but have pushed them farther apart and have destroyed 
2 initiative of both. (Applause) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Harold Laski. 
Mr. Laski: My point, Mr. Denny, is a very simple one, that there 
no freedom where there is no security; and where there is no 
urity, there being no freedom, initiative is necessarily bound 
perish. It’s a curious thing that ought constantly to be borne 
mind by Mr. Byfield that there isn’t an economist living, of any 
tinction, or dead, who’s passed into the classic tradition, who 
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doesn’t think that monopoly capitalism is the greatest enem) 
of freedom and initiative that there is in the economic worl 
(Applause) 

Mr. Denny: A final summary from Captain Peter Thorneycro 

Captain Thorneycroft: I believe I was right in what I said 
start with. Mr, Laski and Mr. Lerner hate the guts of the syste 
under which we live today. It just doesn’t matter to them thi 
such a system has brought immense prosperity and strength t 
both Europe and America. They’re out to smash it. They don’ 
wish to see a shred of the competitive free enterprise system le: 
They may not call themselves Communists, but they want p 
cisely the same end as the Communists. They go out of their wal 
to praise the Russian system, and they like it. I don’t. I hope tha 
this discussion has done one thing at least: I hope it has piere 
below the disguise of respectable liberalism in which Mr. Las. 
and Mr. Lerner like to cloak themselves and shown the har 
and bitter core of communism that lies beneath. (Cries of disse 
and applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Peter Thorneycroft, Harold Lask| 
Robert Byfield, and Max Lerner for your forthright opinions ©: 
tonight’s question. I’m sure that our listeners will agree that we’v 
gotten off to a good start on our Round-the-World Town Meeting 
And may I take this opportunity also to thank our host, t 
English-Speaking Union, Mr. Frank Darvall, Director Genera 
and Captain R. W. Orme, its public relations officer, and our man 
new British friends who’ve helped to make our visit here so su 
cessful. 

Copies of tonight’s discussion may be obtained in the usual wa 
by sending 10 cents to Town Hall, New York 18, New York, t 
cover the cost of printing and mailing of our Town Meeting Bu 
letin. Be sure to allow at least two weeks for delivery. Do not sen 
stamps. 
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